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identical ; and his conversation scenes have a flatness and
even vulgarity about them which is not to our taste. But
there is an interest of the heart making its destined progress
through all his plays, and the tears of his audiences are under
the most absolute control. This, according to Schlegel, is
the decided course of the sentimental dramatist: c The
general lesson which he gives is that sensibility should
obtain pardon for all its eccentricities and faults, and that
we should drop our rigorous principles when the virtues are
under our judgment. Behold how amiable is the youthful
avowal of foibles, how sublime the dominion of the passions!
What more is necessary than that the author should provide
In the close some benevolent patron or forgiving dupe, who,
scattering either wealth or pardon with unwithdrawing
hand, shall put the seal of oblivion upon the simulated
errors of the stage; and, as to society, display the triumphant
justification of actual depravity, and the glowing incentive
to timid and now not shameless passion ?'

We were alarmed at the freedom of our early writers,
and the Bowdlers were set to purify their scenes from all
loose or equivocal language; but what are double-entendres
to that seduction which shocks by no external sign, but
insinuates itself into the bosom entirely without defence,
and in the disguise of that sensibility which is the chief
grace of woman ?

I freely confess with respect to The Stranger that, how-
ever I rejoiced in the display of my friend Kemble, I never
could, without strong reluctance, submit to see the character
of Mrs. Haller represented by his sister. Her countenance,
her noble figure, her chaste and dignified manners, were so
utterly at variance with the wretched disclosure she had to
make, that no knowledge that it was pure, or rather impure
fiction could reconcile me to this 'forcible feeble'; that
which was true of the character was so evidently false and
impossible of its grand and beautiful representative.

Such a play as The Stranger would lead one almost to
wish that the term comedy retained among ourselves the
meaning that it bore in France during the dramatic reigns
of Corneille and Racine, when they called The GV, and
Cinna^ and Andromaque^ and Bajazet comedies. Our